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ABSTRACT 

Australia’s career guidance system and policies were 
evaluated. The review team met with policymakers and guidance practitioners 
in four states and at the national level, conducted site visits to various 
career guidance providers in the public and private sectors, analyzed data 
from a national questionnaire, and reviewed pertinent documentation. The 
evaluation focused on the following areas: career guidance and vocational 
education/transition programs in schools; tertiary education; services for 
adults; professional standards; and strategic coordination and leadership. 

The strengths of the Australian career guidance system included the 
substantial efforts being made to strengthen the vocational elements within 
the school curriculum and support young people’s initial transition from 
school; the attention being given to forging pathways and partnerships across 
the traditional boundaries between education, training, and employment; and 
the growing recognition of the value of national career education 
initiatives. Potential weaknesses included the focus on supporting initial 
transitions at the expense of attention to subsequent transitions and 
focusing services for adults on remedial activities rather than taking a 
proactive approach to helping all individuals manage labor market shifts and 
changes. The following items are appended: a list of review team members; the 
review visit schedule; and a summary of suggestions and recommendations. 
(Contains 40 footnotes.) (MN) 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. In the autumn of 2000 the OECD’s Education Committee and its Employment, Labour and 
Social Affairs Committee endorsed a comparative review of career information, guidance and counselling 
policies. Participating countries complete a detailed national questionnaire, and after its completion host a 
short visit by an expert review team. Australia was the fifth country to host such a visit, from 18 to 26 
March 2002. 1 The team had meetings with policy-makers and guidance practitioners in four states (New 
South Wales, Queensland, Victoria and Western Australia) and at national Commonwealth level; it also 
visited six schools, a university, a Job Network provider, a user-pays career counselling service, a career 
planning unit within a public-service employer, and a public career information centre. 2 

2. Drawing upon the visit, the draft national questionnaire response and other documentation, this 
report summarises the impressions of the review team, and its suggestions for ways in which policies for 
career information, guidance and counselling might be further developed in Australia. After a brief 
contextual introduction, the report describes the key features of the main parts of the guidance 3 system, 
including some comments on each. It then offers some general comments on five key topics: 

- Career education and VET/transition programmes in schools. 

- Tertiary education. 

- Services for adults. 

- Professional standards. 

- Strategic co-ordination and leadership. 



2. THE CONTEXT 



3. Australia is the sixth largest nation in land area, but has a relatively small population (just over 19 

million), many of whom live in the major coastal cities. Foreign-bom immigrants form an unusually high 



For members of the review team, see Appendix 1 . 

For the review visit programme, see Appendix 2. 

Here and elsewhere the term ‘guidance’ is often used generically, as shorthand for ‘career information, 
guidance and counselling services’. 
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proportion (22.6%) of the population (the EU average is 5.1%). 4 Australia has recently enjoyed a period of 
sustained economic growth: between 1990 and 2000 its GDP grew on average by 3.9%, as against an 
OECD average of 2.6%. A high proportion of its workforce is employed in the service sector (in 1999, 
73.4% as opposed to an OECD average of 65.2%). As many as 26.2% of jobs are part-time (OECD 
average 15.3%). The Australian labour market is relatively flexible: for example, legislated employment 
protection is less extensive than in some other OECD countries. The unemployment rate in 2000 was 
exactly the same as for OECD as a whole (6.3%); the rate among young people aged 15-24 was 12.3% 
(OECD average 1 1.8%). Long-term unemployment is particularly high among Indigenous Australians, in 
some regional areas (e.g. some traditionally dependent on manufacturing) and among early school-leavers 
and older workers. 5 

4. Levels of post-compulsory educational participation in Australia have grown rapidly in the last 
two decades: whereas in 1981 its rate for 17-year-olds was lower than in leading OECD countries, it has 
since become comparable with such countries. 6 The rise was initially closely linked to the collapse of the 
youth labour market and the growth of youth unemployment. This led to policy concern that, if the rise was 
to be sustainable, changes were needed in the structure and curriculum of secondary schools, which were 
strongly oriented towards preparing young people for university study. Accordingly, much effort has been 
made in recent years to develop better ways of meeting the needs of the majority of school leavers who do 
not proceed to university. In particular, steps have been taken to introduce into schools new vocational 
education and training (VET) pathways. 

5. In general, the education and labour market systems are more ‘loosely coupled’ in Australia than 
in some other OECD countries. Thus young people’s pathways into work tend to be individually 
constructed rather than institutionally based. The fact that the labour market is relatively open and less 
dependent on occupationally-linked qualifications means that young people are often able to try out a 
variety of jobs as part of their career maturation. Because much of the employment of young people is part- 
time and casual in nature, their early work experiences are often episodic and fragmented. 

6. Among the adult population, the proportion with tertiary qualifications is higher than the OECD 
average, but the proportion with upper-secondary qualifications is lower. The proportion of 25-64-year- 
olds participating in continuing education and training is also lower (27%, as against an OECD average of 
31 %). 



Except where stated otherwise, these and other figures cited here are taken from standard OECD and 
Australian government sources. 
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